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5 V Slavery Imean, b Domeſtic Slaxery,; 


or that o of a Servant to a Maſter. ; 
PA late ingenious Writer well ob- 
| ſerves, The variety of forms i in N 


; which Slavery appears, makes it almoſt im- 
poſſible to CONvey a juſt notion of it, by way 
af Definition. There are however Ireen 
Properties Which have accompanied Slavery in 
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mot Rues, whetchy 3 it is kts ditinguiſhed _ 
+ from that mild domeſtic, Service * obtains | 
in our own Country“. | 


4: 2. Slavery imports an lac of perpgr 
tual Service, an obligation which only the 
conſent of the Maſter can diflolve. Neither in 
ſome countries can the maſter himſelf diſſolve 

it, without the conſent of Judges appointed by 

the law. It generally gives the Maſter an ar- 
dbitrary power of any correction not affecting 
Life or Limb. Sometimes even theſe are expo- 
Jed to his will: or protected only by a fine, or 
ſome ſlight puniſhment, too, inconſiderable to 
reſtrain a Maſter of an harſh temper. It cre- 
ates an incapacity of acquiring any thing, ex- 
cept for the Maſter's benefit. It allows the 
Maſter to alienate the Slave, i in Ga fame man- 
ner as his cows and horſes. Laſtly, i it deſcends 
in its full extent from parent to child: even to 


the en generation. 
*. 


3. The beginning of this may | be dated Ron 
dhe remoteſt Period, of which we have an 


. 


account 
2 See Mr. Hergraves Plea for Somerſet the Negro. 


account in hiſtory. It commenced in the bar- 
barous flate of Society, and in proceſs of time 
ſpread into all nations. It prevailed particu- 
larly among the Fewws, the Greels, the Romans, 
and the antient Germans: And was tranſmitted 
by them to the various kingdoms and ſtates, 
which aroſe out of the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire. But after chriſtianity prevailed, it gradu- 
ally fell into decline in almoſt all parts of Eu- 
rope. This great change began in Spain, about 
the end of the Eighth Century: And was be- 
comege neral in moſt other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, before the middle of the Fourteenth. 1 


4. From this time Slavery was nearly ex- 

tinct, till the commencement of the Sixteenth 

' Century, when the diſcovery of America, and 
of the Weſtern and Eaſtern coaſts of Africa, 
gave occaſion to the revival of it. It took its 
riſe from the Portugneſe, who to ſupply the Spa- 
niards with men, to cultivate their new poſſeſ- 


ba fions in America, procured Negroes from Afri- 
; ca, whom they ſold for ſlaves to the American 
. Spaniards, This began in the year 1508, 


when 


- 


a 
. LF 


when they imported the firſt. Negrots into Hi. 
paniola. In 1540 Charles the Fifth, then King 
of Spain, determined to put an end to Negro- 
Slavery; Giving poſitive orders, That all the 
Negro Slaves in the Spaniſh Dominions ſhould 
be ſet free. And this was accordingly done by - 
Lagaſca, whom he ſent and impow¾ered to free 
them all, on condition of continuing to la- 
bour for their maſters. But ſoon after Lagaſca 
returned to Spain, Slavery returned and flou- 
riſned as before. Afterwards othernati ons, as 
they acquired poſſeſſions in America, followed 
the examples of the Spaniards; and Slavery 
has now taken deep root in moſt of our Ame- 
rican. Colonies. eee 012113 fy BOY 


; Io a. Such 1s the vetute ofSlavery: Such the 
beginning of Negroe Slavery in America. But 
ſome may deſire to know, what kind of Coun- 
try it is, from which the Negroes are brought ? 

What ſort of men, of what temper and beha- 

viour are they in their own country? And in 

what: manner they are generally procured, car= 

| ried to, and treated in America 4 (4 

| Ii N : | 1. And 


— 


—ä K —— 


„ — 


1. And firſt, What kind of country is that 
from whence they are brought? Is it ſo re- 
markably horrid, dreary and barren, that it is 
4 kindneſs to deliver them out of it? I believe 
many have apprehended ſo: But it is an entire 
miſtake, if we may give credit to thoſe who 

have lived many years therein, and could have 
no motive to miſrepreſent A. e ua 
Se cborunlue ilow ot nel oils | 
5 That part of Africa whence the 8 
> broug! monly known by the name of 
Guinea, extends along the goaſt, in the whole, | 
between, three and four thouſand miles. From 
the river Senegal, (Seventeen Degrees North 
of the Line) to Cape Sierra Leona, (zit., Con- 
tains ſeven hundred miles. Thence it runs 
Baſtward about fifteen hundred miles, inclu- 
ding the Grain-Cogft, the Tvory-Coaft, the Gold- 
Coaſt, and the Slave-Coaſt, Wi th the large Kings 
dem of Benin. From thence it runs Souths 
ward; about twelve hundred miles, and eon- 
taius the Kingdoms of Congo and Angola. 


0 Concerning che firſt, the Senegal coaſt, 
Ml hs n Who hyed there ſixteen. years, 
1508 after 


p C 2 


after deſcribing its früitfultieſs near the ſev, 
fays, The farther you go from the ſea, the 
more fruitful and well improved 1s the coun- 


try, abounding in Pulſe, Indian Corn, and 
various fruits. Here are vaſt meadows, which 


feed large herds of great and ſmall cattle. And 


the villages which lie thick, ſhewy the country 


is well peopled.“ And again: I was furpri- 
zed, to ſee the land ſo well cultivated; ſcarce 


a ſpot lay un. improved: The low lands divi- 
ded by ſmall canals, were all ſowed with rice: 


The higher grounds were planted with Indiati 


| Corn: and Peas of different ſorts.” "I Their beet 
is excellent; poultry plenty ad very clieapy e 


as are all the neceflaries of Af. i 


entri 11 20091 DT aviicn_ beibnaud ySt enigs 
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4. As to the Gain and Ivory Caf, i learn 


from eye-witnefles, that the ſoil is in general - 


fertile, producing abundance of "rice! and rogts! 
Indigo and Cotton thrive without cultivation? 
Fiſh is in great plenty; the flocks and herds 
are numerous, and the trees loaden with fruity? 


” Are Ihe Gold c ang Suk Cg, all who 
pag ſeen” 1 it ages * fruitful and 
1312 | oy 


8 


pleaſant, producing vaſt quantities of rice and 


other grain, plenty of fruit and roots, palm- 
wine, and oil, and fiſh-in great abundance, with' 
much tame and wild cattle. The very ſame 
account is given us of the ſoil and produce of 
the kingdoms of Benin, Congo and Angola. 
From all which it appears, That Guinea in 
general, far from being an horrid, dreary, 
barren country, is one of the moſt fruitful, 


as well as the moſt pleaſant Countries in the 


known world. It is faid indeed to be unheal- 
thy. And fo it is to Strangers, but perfectly 
healthy to the native Inhabitants. ; a guõονU 


6. Such is the Country from which * 
Negroes are brought. We come next to en- 
quire, What ſort of men they are, of what 


temper and behaviour, not in our Plantations, 


but in their native Country. And here like- 
wiſe the ſureſt way is to take our account from 
eye and ear witneſſes. Now thoſe who have 
lived in the Senegal Country obſerve, it is inha- 
bited by three, Nations, the Fatofs, Fulis, and 
Mandingos. The King of rhe Falsfs has un- 
Gr him ſeveral Miniſters, who aſſiſt in the 


3 exerciſe 


— 


10 
uaiciſe of Juſtice. The Chief Juſtice "Ty 
in circuit through all his deminions, to hear 
complaints and determine controverſies. And 
the Viceroy goes with him, to inſpect the beha- 
viour of the Alkadj, or Governor of each vil- 
lage. The Ful;'s are governed by their Chief 
men, who rule with much moderation, Few 
- of thera will drink any thing ſtronger than wa- 
ter, being ſtrict, Mabometant. The Govern- 
ment is eaſy, becauſe the people are of 2 
good and quiet diſpoſition ; and ſo well in- 
KryRed in what is right, that a man who 
wrongs another is che abomination of all. 
— They defire no more land than they uſe, 
| which they cultivate with great care and in- 
duſtry : If any of them are known to be made 
flaves by the white men they all join to re- 
deem them. They not only ſupport all that 
= are old, or blind, or lame among themſelves; 
| but have. frequently ſupplied the neceſſities 
| of the Mandingos, when "ny were diſtreſt 
5 We famine. 
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0 7. The — ſays Mon. Bras, are 
| right Mahometans, drinking neither wine nor 
| | : 1 5 


8 * 
brandy. They are Ho and laborious, 
keeping their ground well cultivated, and 
breeding a good ſtock of cattle. Every town 
has a Governor, and he appoints the Iabour of 
the people. The men work the ground de- 
ſigned for corn; the women and girls, the 
rice- ground. He afterwards divides the Corn 
and rice among them : And decides all quar- 


rels, if any ariſe. All the Mahometan Negroes 


conſtantly go to pnblic prayers thrice a day: 
there being a prieſt iu every village, who re- 
gularly calls them together: And it is ſurpri- 


Zing to ſee the modeſty, attention and reve- 


rence which they obſerve during their wor- 
ſhip. — Theſe three Nations practiſe ſeveral 


| trades; they have Smiths, Sadlers, Potters 


and Weavers. And they are very ingenious at 
their ſeveral occupations. Their Smiths not 


only make all the inſtruments of iron, which 


they have occaſion to uſe, but likewiſe work 
many things neatly in Gold and Silver. It 
is chiefly the women and children who 


weave fine cotton cloth, which they 470 blus 
and black. 
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8. It was of theſe parts of Guinea, thats ; 
Monſ. Adanſon, Correſpondent of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences at Paris from 1749 to 
1753, gives the following account, both as to 
N the country and people. c Which way Ge | 


ver I turned my eyes, I beheld a perfect image 
of pure nature: An agreeable ſolitude, boun- 
ded on every fide by a charming landſcape; 
the rural ſituation of cottages, in the midſt of 


trees; the eaſe and quietneſs of the Negroes, 


reclined under the ſhade of the ſpreading foli- 


* with the ſimplicity of their dreſs and 


manners: The whole revived in my mind the 
idea of our firſt parents, and I ſeemed to con- 
template the world in its primitive ſtate. 
They are generally-ſpeaking, very good - natu- 
red, ſociable and obliging. I was not a little 
pleaſed with my very firſt reception, and it 
fully convinced me, that there ought to be a 
conſiderable abatement made, in the accounts 


we have of the Savage character of the Aſri- 


cans. ” He adds, It is amazing that an 

illiterate people ſhould reaſon ſo pertinently 

concerning the heavenly Bodies. There is 
[Jae | „ 


4 
no doubt, but that with proper inſtruments, 
they would become excellent aſtronomers.” - 


9. The inhabitants of the Grain and Ivory 
Coaft are repreſented by thoſe that deal, with 
them, as ſenſible, courteous, and the faireſt 
traders on the coaſts of Guinea. They rarely 
drink to exceſs: If any do, they are ſeverely 
puniſhed by the King's order. They are ſel- 
dom troubled with war: If a difference hap- 
pen between two nations, they commonly end 
the diſpute amicably. 7 


The inhabitants of the Gold and Slave-Cooft - 
| likewiſe, when they are not artfully incenſed . 
agaiuſt each other, live in great union and 
friendſhip, being generally well-tempered, 
civil, tractable, and ready to help any that 
need it. In particular, the natives of the 
kingdom of JWWhidah are civil, kind, and 
obliging to ſtrangers. And they are the moſt 
gentleman- like of all the Negroes, abounding 
in good manners toward each other. The 
inferiors pay the utmoſt reſpect to their ſupe- 
riors: So Wives to their huſbands, Children 


G 
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to their Parents. And they are remarkably 


R 


induſtrious: all are conſtantly employ' d; the 


men 1n agriculture, the women in ſpinning 
and weaving cotton. | 


10. The Gold and S/ave Coaſts are divided 
into-ſeveral diſtricts, ſome governed by Kings, 
others by the principal men, who take care 
each of their own town or village, and pre- 
vent or appeaſe tumults. They puniſh Mur- 
der and Adultery ſeverely; very frequently 
with Death, Theft and Robbery are puni- 


ſhed by a fine proportionable to the goods that 
were taken. All the natives of this coaſt, 


though heathens, believe there is One Gov, 
the Author of them and all things. They 
appear likewiſe to have a confuſed apprehen- 
ſion of a future State. And accordingly every 


town and village has a place of public worſhip. 
It is remarkable that they have no Beggars 


among them: Such is the care of the chief 


men, in every city and village, to provide 


ſome eaſy labour, even for the old and weak. 
Some are employ'd in blowing the ſmiths 


bellows ; others in preſſing palm- oil; others 


in 


6 
in grinding of colours. 11 they are too FI 
even for this, they fell W in * 
market. 


11. The natives of the kingdom of Benin 
are @ reaſonable and a_good-natured people. 
They are fincere and inoffenſive, and do na 
injuſtice either to one another or to ſtrangers. 
They are eminently civil and courteous: If 
you make them a preſent, they endeavour to 
repay it double. And if they are truſted, 
till the ſhip returns the next year, they are 
ſure honeſtly to pay the whole debt. Theft 
is puniſhed among them, altho not with the 
ſame ſeverity as Murder. If a man and wo- 


: man of any quality, are taken in adultery,” 
; they are certain to be put to death, and their 
bodies thrown on a dunghill, and left a prey 
by to wild beaſts. They are punctually juſt and 
. honeſt in their dealings; and are , alſo very 


r charitable: the King and the great Lords 
, taking care to employ all that are capable of 
any work. And thoſe that are utterly help- 
8 leſs they keep for God's Sake; fo that here 
. alſo are no Beggars. , The Inhabitants of | 
EY | Congo 
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Wy the Juſtice, Mercy, and Truth, which 
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4 and Angola are generally a quiet e 
They diſcover a good underſtanding, and 
behave in a friendly manner to ſtrangers, 
oy 5 a mild temper and an affable car- 
upon the whole therefore the Ne- 


nage. 
os who inhabit the coaſt of Africa, from 
the river Senegal to the Southern bounds of 
Angola, are fo far from being the ſtupid, ſenſe. 
leſs, brutiſh, lazy barbarians, the fierce; 


cruel,” perfidious Savages they have been de- 


feribed, that on the contrary, they are re- 
preſented by them who had no motive to flar- 
ter them, as remarkably ſenfible, - confidering 
the few advantages they have for improving 
their Underſtanding: As induſtrious to the 
higheſt degree, perhaps more ſo than any other 
natives of ſo warm a climate: 'As fair, juſt 


and hötteſt! in all their dealings, unleſs where 


Whitemen have taught them to be other- 
wiſe: And as far more mild, friendly and 
kind to Strangers, than any of our Forefa- 
- thers| were. Our Forefathers! "Where ſhall 
we find. at this day, among the fair-faced na. 
tives of Europe, a nation generally practi- 


axe 


= \fawgid, among theſe. poor black Ain; 


genuine Honeſty in Benin, Congh, or Angola.) 


1 


Suppoſe tl che. preceding adcoũnts are: true, 
(which 1 ſee vol keaſon or pretence to: doubt᷑ of) = 
and we may leave England and Frantr, to ſecxk 


— 
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III. We hays now. — What Lind. of 
Country, it is from which, the. . Negroes; are 
brought: 2 And what ſort of men (even, White- 


4 


men being the Judges) they, were in their oy. 
Country. Enquire we, Thirdly, In what 
manner are they generally ney carried to, 
and treated, in Aneries. THE: 


"4 
>, 
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I. Fig. In ha hat manner Are they procured? 
Part, of, them, U Fraud. * Cap prains . of, Ships 
rb, time, to time, 2 haye PPE. News to 

eon board, and, then KRfrige dt hem. Ways 


ir t far m mere, 3 been .Prgcy red. b 44S 
The Chriſtians landing upon their coaſts, {cir 


1e 
zed as many as as they, found, men, women and | 
children, and. ee them to America, n 


Th +4 11 


It was Jbour, 1551, . the Engliſh began 
trading. to. Guinea: At firſt, for. Gold and | 
Elep thants te th, but ſoon after, for. Men 


* In 
2180 160 —•U— . "<5 — 4 | 
D- 1566 a 
OE e 
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1566, Sir John Hawkins ſailed with two 
ſhips to Cape Verd, where he ſent eighty men 
on ſhore to catch Negroes. But the natives 
flying, they fell farther down, and there ſet 
the men on ſhore, to burn their towns and 
take the inhabitants.” But they met with 
ſuch reſiſtance, that they had ſeven men killed, 
and took but ten Negroes. So they went 
ſtill farther down, till having taken enough, 
they open to the Ye YER way! ſold 
them. 


2. It was ſome time before the Europeans 
found a more compendious way of procuring 
African Slaves, by prevailing upon them to 
make war upon each other, and to fell their 
Priſoners. Till then they ſeldom had any 
wars: but were in general quiet and peaceable. 
But the white men firſt taught them drun- 
kenneſs and avarice, and then hired them to 
ſell one another. Nay, by this means, even 
their Kings are induced to ſell their own ſub- 
jects. So Mr. Moore (Factor of the African 
Company in 1739) informs us, „When the 


King of Barſalli wants Goods or r Brandy, he 
ſends 


ſends to the Engliſb Governor at James Fort, 
who immediately ſends a ſloop. Againſt the 
time it arrives, he plunders ſome of his neigh- 
bours towns, ſelling the people for the goods 
he wants. At other times he falls upon one 
of his own towns, and makes bold to ſell his 
own ſubjects.“ So Monſ. Brue ſays; I wrote 
to the King (not the ſame) „ if he had a 
ſufficient number of ſlaves I would treat with 
him. He ſeized three hundred of his own 
people, and ſent word, he was ready. to deliver 
them for the Goods.” He adds, «© Some of 
the natives are always ready ” (when well 
paid) « 1 ſurprize and carry off their own 
countrymen. They come at night with- 
out "noiſe, and if _— find any, lone cot- 


LAT, 


be (aecher French Factor) ſays, 
ho Many of the Slaves fold by the Negroes are 
priſoners. of war, or taken in the incurſions 
they make into their Enemy's territories. 
Others are ſtolen. Abundance of little Blacks 
of both ſexes, are ſtolen away by their neigh- 
bours, when found abroad on the road, or in 
the woods, or elſe in the corn- fields, at the 
* D 2 time 
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utterly falſe: Whites, not Blacks, are with 


* Site in two or e days; in Hopes of 


the. peaple had, burn four rowns: 1. ON Wer 
eee W. e expect faves off: © 4 


a 8+ year when theid FER" pas 
there all day to ſcare away the . 
birds. That their own parents ſell them; is 


out erb w1d1034 -<1,70 oil 
cl Hint 07: Lied avipm Los | anvriof;avo 2d 
28. To ſet the, anner verein Negros, ars 
procured. in a et ſtrangen light, it will, eee 

to give an extractfof᷑ two voyages to Guinea on 


this atcount; The firſt ' is taken verbatim 


from the original 3 of the Bo 


p 14 * * 
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day, though ate traders rs PITS. on. hoard. 
They. ipfors rme "Php that) the people are gone 
to 22 Within! land. anc . bring priſoners 
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1 e zoth. to > trade yet: : 1135 Ou tra. 
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2 — * Fair weather : but no tradi ling 


We ſee each night t towns burning. But 
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the inland Negroes: So thiat we . Tis wat 


| acids, Sexgeom; avbd went from Nee York 


1 


ielzir; many of the Syfro men are killed by 


will be unſucceſsfuln. 141! 
„, The 2d. of January. Laſt Agne 5 
a prodigious fire break out about eleven o clock, 
and this morning ſee the town of Sefro burnt 
dotvn to the ground. (It contained ſome kun 
dred hduſes.) © So that we find their enemies 
ate tod hard for them at preſent,” and) conſe- 
quently our trade ſpoiled here. Therefore 
about ſeven o'clock we wei * anchor, to 
proceed lower down.” N * 
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onthe) ſatue itrade, is as Fotliws.: The 
Commander of the vrſſel: ſent» th acquaint the 
King; that he wanted cargo-of ſlaves. The 


King promiſed to furniffi him, and in order 


to it, ſet out, deſigning to furprize ſome 
town, and make all the people priſoners. 
Some time after, the King | ſent him word, he 
had not,” yet: met with the deſired: ſucceſs : 


Having: 1 to break 88 two towns, but 
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| | * 
having been twice repulſed: But that he ſtill 
hoped: to procure the number of ſlaves. In 


chis deſign he perſiſted, till he met his ene- 
mies in the field. A battle was fought, which 
laſted three days. And the engagemelit was 
ſo bloody, that four thouſand five hundred 
men were lain upon the ſpot. Such is the 
manner Wherein the Negrors are procufed! 
Thus the Chriſtians preach ; the ene ter the 
Heathens! ot alia bot: 5 Wieso 


. 
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6. Thus ET are 6. ragaed.. But; in what 
e and in what manner are they car- 
ritd to America ? Mr. Anderſon in his 
Hiſtory of Trade and Commerce, obſerves, 
N England ſupplies her American Colonies 
vn Negro-ſlaves, amounting” in number to 
about an hündred thouſand: every year.” 
"That is, ſo many are taken on board our 
Inps; but at leaſt ten thiouſand of them die 
in the voyage: About à fourth part more die 
at the different Wands; in what is called the 
Seaſoning. So that at an average, in in the 
pallage and ſeaſoning together, thirty thou- 
ſand die: that is, properly are murdered. 
Q 
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0 Earth, 0 Sea, cover not thou cheit 
blood! eee 2411 1108 


* When a are ers 2 to to 
ſhore in order to be fold, our Surgeons tho- 
roughly examine them, and that quite naked, 
women and men, without any: diſtinction: 
Thoſe that are approved are ſet on one ſide. 
In the mean time a burning iron, with the 
arms or name of the Company, lies in the 
fire, with which they are marked on the breaſt. 
Before they are put into the ſhips, their maſ- 
ters ſtrip them of all they have on their 


backs: So that they came on board ſtark 


naked, women as well as men. It is com- 
mon for ſeveral hundreds of them to be put on 
board one veſſel; where they are ſtowed toge- 
ther in as little room, as it is poſhble for 
them to be crowded. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe 
what a condition they muſt ſoon be in, be- 
tween heat, thirſt, and ſtench of various 
kinds. S0 that it is no wonder, ſo many 
ſhould die in the patlage; but rathes,! that _y 
ſurvive it. 10 | 
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* n When the veſſels arriye at their deftined 


Here you may ſee Mothers hanging over 


2) 


port, the N egroes are again expoſed naked, 
to the eyes of all that flock together, and 
the examindtionof-thear: purchaſers :. Then 


they are ſeparated» tg! the» plantations of their 


ſeveral -Maſters;: to ſee each other no more. 


their daughters, bedewing their naked breaſts 
with tears,” and daughters clinging to their 
parents, till the whipper: ſoon obliges them 
to part. And what” can be more wretched 
than the condition they then enter upon? Ba- 
niſned from their country, from their friends 


and relations for ever, from every comfort of 


life, they are reduced to a ſtate ſcarc any 


way preferable to that of beaſts of burden. 


In general a few roots, nct of the niceſt 


kind, uſually yams or ꝓotatdes, are their food, 


and two Tags, that heither ſereen them from 
the heat of tlie day, nor the cold of the night 
their covering. Their ſleep is very ſhort; 
their labour continual, and frequently above 


their ſtrength; io that death ſetst many of 
them at liberty, before they have lived out 
| 80 | half 


6 
half their days. The time they: worm in the 
mi ſulies, is from day break to noon, and 
from two o'clock till dark: During which 
time they are attended by overſeers, wlio, 
if they chink them dilatory, or think ay 
thing not ſo well done as it ſhould be, Whip 
them moſt unmercifully, ſo that you, thay 
ſes their bodies long after whealed and ſeatred 
uſually from the ſhoulders to the waiſt,” And 
before they are ſuffered to go to their quarters, 
| I thiey have commonly ſomething to do, xs col- 
being herbage for the horſes, or gathering 
fewel for the bollers. So that it is oſten paſt 
twelve, before” they can get héme. Hence 
if their food was not prepared, they are ſomo- 
times called to labour again, before they can 
fatisfy their hunger. And no excuſe will 
avall. If they are hot ih the field immediate 
ly; they muſt expect to keel che laſh,” Did 
the Creator intend, that the nobleſt Creatures 
in the viſible world, ſhould live ſuch a life 
as this! 
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- 66" Aten be thy glotious works, | Pareiit of 
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8 As to the Puniſhments inflied on them, 
Fu Sir Hans Sloan, they frequently geld 
them, or chop off half a foot: After they 
are whipped till they are raw all over, Some 
put pepper and ſalt upon them: Some drop 
melted wax upon their ſækin. Others cut off 
their cars, and conſtrain them to broil and 
eat them. For Rebellion, (that is, aſſerting 


their native Liberty, which they have as 


much right to as to the Air they breathe) 
<« they faſten them down to the ground with 
crooked ſticks on every limb, and then ap- 
plying fire by degrees, to the feet and hands, 


they burn n Wen ene to the 


N * 


9 But will not the laws made in the Plan- 
tations, prevent or redreſs all Cruelty and 
Oppreſſion? We will take but a few of thoſe 
Laws for a ſpecimen, and 'then let any man 
Judge. 


In order to rivet ay" chain of Slavery, 


the law of Vi rginia ordains, “ (That no ſlave 


ſhall be fet free, upon any pretence whatever, 


« 
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27 
except for ſome meritorious ſervices, to be 
adjudged and allowed by the Governor and 
Council: And that where any ſlave ſhall be ſet 
free by his Owner, otherwiſe than is herein 
directed, the Church-wardens of the pariſh 
wherein ſuch Negro (hall reſide for the ſpace of 
one month are hereby authorized and required, 
to take up and Je the ſaid N Negro, | IF public 
. | 


Will not theſe Ban ee hs effe@tual; * 
to prevent cruelty and Oppreſſion? 


The Law of Jamaica ordains, Every 
ſlave that ſhall run away, and continue abſent 
from his maſter, twelve months, ſhall be deem- 
ed rebellious :” And by another law, fifty 


pounds are allowed, to, thoſe. who kill or 


bring in alive a rebellious ſlave.” Ss their law 


ww HH MC NL” % 


and conſideration, as if they were merely 
brute beaſts! But the innocent blood which 
is ſhed in conſequence of ſuch a deteſtable | 
law, muſt. call for vengeance on the murde- | 


rous abetters and actors of ſuch deliberate 
wickedueſs. 


E 11. N 
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11, But the law of Barbadoes excceds, even, 
this. © If any Negro under puniſhment, by his 
maſter, orchis order, * for running a Way, or any 
ther crime or miſdemęanor , ſhall ſuffer in li ife 
ON member, 1p perſon aphatever ſpall be liable to 
any fine dens I if any Man of WANTOX- 
Nees, or ou of "RLOONY-MINDBONESS . or 


c. erben wilſully kill a negro of 
his own” "(Now obſerve the ſevere puniſh- 


ment!) He ſhall pay into the public traf 
ry fifteen; pounds: ſterling ! And not be liable 


to any other 2 or forfeiture for the 
ſame! * 
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Vary lied to this is e Law of Vir. 
gina: After proclamation is iſſued againſt 
Naves that run away, it is lawful for any per- 
fon whatſoever © to KILL AND DESTROY ſuch 
ſlaves, by sen Wars AND MEANS AS'HE 
SHAI T. r FIT.” $2 9E0 TOBH, 322113 416711 
o 
We! have weite already Sills of the ways 
And means which have beet thought fit on:fuch 
occaſions. © And many'more' might be menti- 


«ned; » One Gentleman, when I was abroad, 
thought 
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thought fit to roaſt his ſlave alive! But if the 
moſt natural act of running away“ from 
intolerable tyranny, deſerves ſuch relentleſs 
ſeverity, what puniſhment have theſe Laws- 
makers to expect hereafter, on account of their 
own enormous offences ? 


IV. 1. This is the plain, un- aggravated 
matter of fact. Such is the manner wherein 
our African Slaves are procured: Such the 
manner wherein they are removed from their 
native land, and wherein they are treated in 
our Plantations. I would now enquire, Whe⸗ 
ther - theſe things can be defended, on the 
principles of even Heathen Honeſty ? Whe- 
ther they can be: reconciled (ſetting the Bible. 
out of the queſtion) with any 7+ 000e of eicher; 
* or W REA 11 5 
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2⁴² The bund vlea 3 18, They are <a 
by Law.” But can Law, Human Law, 
change the nature of things? Can it turn 
Darkneſs into light, or evil into good? By 
no means. Notwithſtanding ten thouſand 
Law , 1 is right, and wrong is wrong 


ſtill. 


"KR | 
fill. There muſt ſtill remain an effential 
difference between Juſtice and Injuſtice, Cru- 
elty and Mercy. 80 that ſtill I alk, Who 
can reconcile this treatment of the Negroes, 
firſt and laſt, with either Mercy or Juſtice? - 


| Where is the Juſtice of inflicting the ſe- 
vereft evils, on thoſe that have doue us no 
wrong? Of depriving thoſe that never injured 
us in word or deed, of every comfort of 
life? Of tearing them from their native 
country, and depriving them of liberty itſelf? 
To which an Angolan, has the ſame natural 
right as an Eng/;man, and on which he ſets 
as high a value? Yea where is the Juſtice 
of taking away the Lives of innocent, inoffen- 
five men? Murdering thouſands of them in 
their own land, by the hands of their own 
countrymen: Many Thouſands, year after 
year, on ſhipboard, and then caſting them 
like dung into the ſea! And tens of thou- 
fands in that | cruel ſlavery, to which they 
are ſo unjuſtly reduced ? Py 


3. But ES TOO for the preſent, all other 
conſideratious, I ſtrike at the root of this com- 


plicated 


c 


— 
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9 
plicated villany. I abſolutely deny all Slave- 
holding to be conſiſtent with any degree of 
even natural Juſtice. 


I cannot place this in a clearer light, than 
that great ornament of his profeſſion, Judge 
Blackflone has already done. Part of his 


words are as follows: 


„The three origins of the Right of 


Slavery aſſigned by. Juſtinian, are all built 


upon falſe foundations. 1. Slavery is faid to 


ariſe from Captivity in War. The conqueror 


having a right to the life of his captive, if 


he ſpares that, has then a right to deal with 


him as he pleaſes. But this is untrue, if 
taken generally, That by the law of nations, 
a man has a right to kill his enemy. He 
has only a right to kill him in particular 
caſes, in caſes of abſolute neceſſity for ſelf- 
defence. And it is plain, this abſolute neceſ- 
ſity did not ſubſiſt, ſince he did not kill him, 
bnt made him priſoner. War itſelf is juſti- R 
fiable only on principles of ſelf-preſervation, ' | 
Therefore it gives us no right over priſoners, 

N but 


, 
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but to hinder'- theit- hurting us by denn 
them. Much leſs can it give a right to tor- 
ture, or kill, or even to«enſlaye an enemy 
when the war is over. Since therefore the 
tight of making onr priſoners Slaves, depends 
on a ſuppoſed right of ſlaughter, that foun- 
dation failing, the conſequence which is an 
from it muſt fail likewiſe ... 


«It is ſaid, Secondly, Slavery may begin, 
by one man's ſelling himſelf to another. And 
it is true, a man may ſell himſelf to work for 
another: but he cannot ſell himſelf to be a 
Slave; as above defined. Every ſale implies 
an equivalent given to the Seller, in lied of 
what he transfers to the Buyer. But what 
equivalent can be given for Life or Liberty! 
His Property likewiſe, with the very price 
which he ſeems to receive, devolves ip. facio to 
tis Maſter, the inſtant he becomes his flave : 
In this -cafe therefore the buyer gives nothing, 
and the ſeller receives nothing. Of what va- 
lidity then can a ſale be, Which deſtroys the 
very ——— wn which all ſales are 
founded 2 Tera. * & 
a bs : & We 
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« We are told, Thirdly, that men may be 
born Slaves, by being the children of Slaves. 
But this being built on the two former rights 
muſt fall together with them. If neither 
Captivity, nor Contract can by the plain law 
of nature and reaſon, reduce the parent to a 
ſtate of ſlavery, much leſs can they reduce the 
offspring.“ It clearly follows, that all Slavery 
is as irreconcileable to Juſtice as to Mercy, ' 


4. That Slave-holding is utterly inconſiſtent 
with Mercy, is almoſt too plain to need a proof. 
Indeed it is ſaid, That theſe Negroes being 
priſoners of war, our Captains and Factors buy 
them, merely to ſave them from being put to 
death. And is not this Mercy?“ Tanſwer, 
1. Did Sir John Hawkins, and many others, 
ſeize upon men, women and children, who 
were at peace in their own fields or houſes, 
merely to ſave them from Death? 2. Was it 
to fave them from death, that they knock'd 
out the brains of thoſe they could not bring 
away? 3. Who occaſioned and fomented 
thoſe wars, wherein theſe poor creatures were 
taken priſoners ? Who excited them by money, 
| | F by 
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by drink, by every poſſible means, to fall upon 
one another? Was it not themſelves? They 
know in their own conſcience it was, if they 
have any conſcience left. But 4. To bring the 
matter to a ſhort iſſue. Can they ſay before 
GOD, That they ever took a ſingle voyage, or 
bought a ſingle Negro from this motive ? 
They cannot. They well know, to get money, 
not to fave lives, was the whole and ſole ſpring 
of their Motions. 


5. But if this manner of procuring and 
treating Negroes is not conſiſtent either with., 
mercy or juſtice, yet there is a plea for it 
which every man of buſineſs will acknowledge 
to be quite ſufficient. Fifty years ago, one 
meeting an eminent Stateſman in the Lobby 
of the Houſe of Commons, faid, © You have 
been long talking about Juſtice and Equity. 
Pray which is this Bill ? Equity or Juſtice?” 
He anſwered, very ſhort, and plain, D—n 
_ Juſtice: It is Neceſſity.” Here alſo the Slave- 
holder fixes his foot: Here he reſts the ſtrength 
of his cauſe. If it is not quite right, yet 
it muff be ſo: There is an abſolute Neceſſity 


for 
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for it. It is neceſſary we - ſhould procure 
Slaves : And when we have procured them, i it 
is neceflary to uſe them with ſeverity, conſi- 
dering their ſtupidity, ſtubbornneſs andy icked- 
neſs.” 


I anſwer, You ſtumble at the threſhold: 
I deny that villany is ever neceſſary. It is, 
impoſſible that it ſhould ever be neceſſary, for 
any reaſonable creature to violate all the laws 
of Juſtice, Mercy, and Truth. No circum- 
ſtances can make it neceſſary for a man to burſt 
in ſunder all the ties of humanity. It can 
never bo neceſſary for a rational being to ſink 
himſelf below a brute. A man can be under 
no neceſſity, of degrading himſelf into a 
wolf. The abſurdity of the ſuppoſition is ſo 
glaring, that one would wonder any one can 


help ſeeing it. 


6. This in general. But to be more parti- 


eular, I atk, 1. What is neceflary ? And, 
Secondly, To what End ? It may be anſwered, 
The whole method now uſed by the origi- 


nal purchaſers of Negroes, 1 is neceſſary to the 


F 2 furniſhing 
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furniſhing our Colonies yearly with an hun- 
dred thouſand Slaves. I grant, this is neceſ- 
fary to that End. But how is that End neceſ- 
ſary ? How will you prove it neceſſary, that 
one hundred, that one of thoſe flaves ſhould 
be procured? *<© Why, it is neceflary to my 
gaining an hundred 'thouſand pounds.” Per- 
haps ſa: But how is zhis neceſſary? It is 
very poſſible you might be both a better and 
an happier man, if you had not a quarter of it. 
I deny that your gaining one thouſand is 
neceflary, either to your preſent or eternal hap- 
pineſs. ** But however you muſt allow, theſe 
flaves are neceſſary for the cultivation of our 
Iſlands; inaſmuch as white men are not able 
to labour in hot climates.” I anſwer, 1. It 
were better that all thoſe Iſlands ſhould remain 
uncultivated for ever, yea, it were more deſi- 
rable that they were all together ſunk in the 
depth of the ſea, than that they ſhould be cul- 
tivated at ſo high a price, as the violation of 
Juſtice,, Mercy and Truth. But, Secandly, 
the ſuppoſition on which you ground your 
argument 1s falſe. For white men, even 
Engliſhmen, are well able to labour in hot 
_ climates 


. 
elimates: provided they are temperate both in 
meat and drink, and that they inure them- | 
ſelves to it by degrees. I ſpeak no more than 
1 know. by experience. It appears from the 
Thermometer, that the Summer Heat in 
Georgia, is frequently equal to that in Barba- 
does, yea to that under the Line. And yet 1 
and my Family, (Eight in number) did em- 
ploy all our ſpare time there, in felling of 
trees and clearing of ground, as hard labour 
as any Negro need be employed in. The 
German Family likewiſe, forty in number, 
were employed in all manner of labour. And 
this was ſo far from impairing our Health, 
that we all continued perfectly well, while the 
idle ones all round about us, were ſwept away 
as with a peſtilence. It is not true therefore 
that white men are not able to labour, even 
in hot climates, full as well as black. But 
if they were not, it would be better that none 
ſhould labour there, that. the work ſhould be 
left undone, than that myriads of innocent 
men ſhould be murdered, and myriads more 
Aragged into . Fe baſeſt Slayery. 7 
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7. But the furniſhing us with Slaves is 
neceſſary, for the Trade, and Wealth, and 
Glory of our Nation:“ Here are ſeveral 
miſtakes. For 1. Wealth is not neceſſary to 
the Glory of any Nation; but Wiſdom, 
Virtue, Juſtice, Mercy, Generoſity, Public 
Spirit, Love of our Country. Theſe are ne- 
ceſſary to the real Gloty of a Nation; but 
abundance of Wealth is not. Men of un- 
derſtanding allow, that the Glory of England 
was full as high, in Queen Elizabeth's time as 
it is now: Although our riches and trade 
were then as much ſmaller, as our Virtue was 

. greater. But, Secondly, it 1s not clear, 
that we ſhould have either leſs Money or- 
Trade, - (only leſs of that deteſtable trade of 

' Man-ſtealing) if there was not a Negro in all 
our Iſlands, or in all Engliſh America. It 1s 
demonſtrable, White men, inured to it by de- 
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grees can work as well as them: And they 


would do it, were Negroes out of the way, 
and proper encouragement given them. How- 
ever, Thirdly, I come back to the fame point; 
Better no Trade, than trade procured by vil- 
lany, It is far better to have no Wealth, than 
to 
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to gain wealth, at the expence of Virtue. 
Better is honeſt Poverty, than all the Riches 
bought by the tears, and ſweat, and blood of 
our fellow- creatures. 
8. However this be, it is neceſſary when 

we have Slaves, to uſe them with ſeverity.“ 
What, to whip them for every petty offence, 
till they are all in gore blood? To take that 
opportunity, of rubbing pepper and ſalt into 
their raw fleſh? To drop burning ſealing wax 
upon their ſkin? To caſtrate them? To cut 
off half their foot with an axe? To hang 
them on gibbets, that they may die by inches, 
with heat, and hunger, and thirſt? To pin 
them down to the ground, and then burn 
them by degrees, from the feet, to the head ? 
To roaſt them alive? When did a Turk or a 


- Heathen find it neceſſary to uſe a fellow-crea- 

y ture thus? 

'3 \F-: 90 J. 5 

7- I pray, to what end is this uſage neceſ- — 
; | fary? „Why, to prevent their running * 

1 away: And to keep them conſtantly to their 

n labour, that they may not idle away their 


time 


6 
time. 80 miſerably ſtupid is this race of 
men, yea, ſo ſtubborn, and ſo wicked.“ Al- 


lowing them to be as ſtupid as you fay, to 


whom is that ſtupidity owing? Without 
queſtion it lies altogether at the door of their 
inhuman Maſters : Who give them no means, 
nd opportunity of improving their underſtand- 
ing: And indeed leave them no motive, ei- 
ther from hope or fear, to attempt any ſuch 
thing. They were no way remarkable for 
ſtupidity, while they remained in their own 
country : The inhabitants of Africa' where 
they have equal motives and equal means of 
improvement, are not inferior to the inhabi- 
tants of Europe: To ſome of them they are 
greatly ſuperior. Impartially ſurvey in their 
own country, the natives of Benin and the 
natives of Lapland. Compare, (ſetting pre- 
Judice aſide) the Sumoeids and the Angolans. 
And on which ſide does the advantage lie, in 
Point of underſtanding? Certainly the Afr: 
can is in no reſpe& inferior to the European. 
Their ſtupidity therefore in our plantations is 


not natural; otherwiſe than it is the natural 
effect 


88 
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effect of their Condition. Conſequently it is 
not their fault, but Tour's: You muſt anſwer. 
for it, before GOD and Man. ALE 


9. But their Stupidity - is not the only 
reaſon of our treating them with ſeverity. 
For it is hard to ſay, which is the greateſt, 
This, or their Stubbornneſs and Wickedneſs.” 
lt may be ſo: But do not theſe, as well 
as the other, lie at -your door? Are not Stub- 
bornneſs, Cunning, Pilfering, and divers 
others vices, the natural, neceſſary fruits of 
Slavery? Is not this an obſervation which 
has been made, in every age and nation 
And what means have you uſed to remove 
this ſtubbornneſs? Have you tried what Mild- 
neſs and Gentleneſs would do? I knew one 
that did: that had ' prudence and patience to 
make the experiment: Mr. Hugh Bryan, 
who then lived on the borders of South Caro- 
lina. And what was the effect? Why, that 
all his Negroes (And he had no ſmall num- 


Father, and chearfully obeyed: him out of 
5, love 


ber of 'them) loved and reverenced him as a 85 
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love. Vea, they were more 3 of 1 frown 
from him, than of many blows from an over- 
ſeer. And what pains have you taken, what 


method have you uſed, to reclaim them from 
their wickedneſs ? Have you carefully taught | 


ful, merciful Being, the Creator and Gover- 
nor of Heaven and Earth? That he has 


appointed a day wherein he will judge the 
world, will take an account of all our 
thoughts, words and actions? That in that 
day he will reward every child of man accor- 
ding to his works: That * then the righteous 
ſhall inherit the. kingdom. prepared for them 
from the foundation of the world: And the 
wicked ſhall be caſt into (everlaſting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.“ If you 
have not done this, if you have taken no 
pains or thought about the matter, can you 
wonder at their wickedneſs? What wonder, 
if they ſhould cut your throat? And if they 


did, whom could you thank for it but your- 
ſelf? You firſt acted the villain in making 


them ſlaves, (whether you ſtole them or bought 
them 


% 


| __” 
them.) You kept them ſtupid and wicked, 
by cutting them off from all opportunities of 
improving either in Knowledge or Virtue : 
And now you aſſign their want of Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs as the reaſon for ang chem 
ne than brute beaſts | 


V. 5. Icdrering only, to make a dare: 
application, of the preceding obſervations.— 
But to whom ſhould that application be made? 
That may bear a queſtion. Should we addreſs 
ourſelves to the Public at large? What effect 
can this haye? It may inflame the world 
againſt the guilty, but is not likely to remove 
that guilt. Should we appeal to the Engliſt 
nation in general? This alſo is ſtriking wide: 
And is never likely to procure any redreſs, for 
rhe ſore evil we complain of. As little would 
it in all probability avail, to apply to the Par- 
liament. 80 many things, which ſeem of 
greater importance lie before them that they 
are not likely to attend to this. I therefore 
add a few words to thoſe who are more imme- 
diately concerned, whether Ern Mer- 
chants or Planters. | 
= 2. And 
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2. And, firſt, to the Captains employed in 
this trade. Moſt of You know, the country of 
Guinea: Several parts of it at leaſt, between 
the River Senegal and the kingdom of Angola. 
Perhaps now, by your means, part of it is 
become a dreary uncultivated wilderneſs, the 
inhabitants being all murdered or carried 
away, ſo that there are none left; to till the 
ground. But you well know, how-populous, 
how fruitful, how pleaſant it was a few years 
ago. You know the people were not ſtupid, 
not wanting in ſenſe, - conſidering the | few 
means of improvement tliey* enjoyed. Nei- 
ther did you find; them ſavage, fierce, cruel, 
treacherous, or unkind. to ſtrangers. On the 
contrary, they were in moſt parts, a ſenſible 
and ingenious people. They were kind and 
friendly, courteous and obliging, and remark- 
ably fair and juſt in their dealings. Such are 
the men whom you hire their own country- 
men, to tear away from this lovely country; 
part by ſtealth, part by force, part made cap- 
tives in thoſe wars, which you raiſe or foment 
on purpoſe. Vou have ſeen them torn away, 

ys Children 


| 45. 0 | | 
Children from their Parents, Parents from 
their Children: Huſbands from their Wives, 
Wives from their beloved Huſbands, Brethren 
and Siſters from each other. You have drag- 
ged them who had never done you any wrong, | 
perhaps in chains, from their native ſhore. 
You have forced them into your ſhips like an 
herd of ſwine,” them who had ſouls immortal 
as your own: (Only ſome of them leaped into 
the ſea, and reſolutely ſtayed under water, till 
| they could ſuffer no more from you.) You 
7 have ſtowed them together as cloſe as ever 
| they could lie, without any regard either. to 
decency or convenience. And when many 
of them had been poiſoned by foul air, or | 
had ſunk under various hardſhips, you: have 
ſeen their remains delivered to the deep, till 
the ſea ſhould give up his dead. You have 
carried the ſurvivors into the vileſt ſlavery; 
never to end but with life: Such Slavery as 
is not found among the Turks at Algiers, no, 
nor among the Heathens in America. 


' | 3. May 1 ſpeak plainly to you? I muſt, 
n f Love 
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* 11 . 
0 Is 4 a a = You ende is: Is 
He a Juſt GOD? Then there muſt be a ſtate 
of | Retribution : A ſtate wherein the Juſt 
GOD will reward every man according to his 
works. Then what reward will he render to 
You? O think betimes! Before you drop 
into eternity! Think now, He ſhall have 
Judgment without mercy, that ſhewed ny mercy; 


Are you a man! Then you ſhould have an 
human heart. But have you indeed? What 
is yqur heart made of? Is there no ſuch prin- 
ciple as Compaſſion there? Do you never feel 
another's pain? Have you no Sympathy? No 
ſenſe of human woe? No pity for the 'miſe+ 


rable? When you ſaw the flowing eyes, the 


heaving breaſts, or the bleeding fides and 
tortured limbs of your fellow - creatures, was 
you a ſtone, or a brute? Did you look upon 
them with the eyes of a tiger? When you 
ſqueezed the agonizing: creatures down i in, the 
2901 ſhip 
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+7 }) 
ſhip, or when you threw their poor mangled = 
remains into the ſea, had you no relenting ? 
Did not one tear drop from your eye, one 
ſigh eſcape from your breaſt? Do you feel no 
relenting now? If you do not, you muſt go 
on, till the meaſure of your iniquities is full. 
Then will the Great GOD deal with You, 
as you have dealt with hem, and require all 
their blood at your hands. And at that day 
it ſhall be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah than for you! But if your heart does 
relent, though in a ſmall degree, know it is 
L a call from the GOD of Love. And to day, 
y if you will hear his voice, ' harden not your 
- heart. To day reſolve, GOD being your 
l helper, to eſcape for your life. Regard not 
© money! All that a man hath will he give for 
+ || his life! Whatever you loſe, loſe not your 
© | foul: nothing can countervail that loſs. Im- 
mediately quit the horrid Fafa At all events, 
be an honeſt man. 1 1 


4. This nadie concerns every Merchant, 
who is engaged in the Slave-trade. It is You 
that 
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that | induce the African villain, to ſell his 


' countrymen ;- and in order thereto, to ſteal, 


rob, murder meg, women and children with- 
out number: By enabling the Engli/h Villain 
to pay him for ſo doing; whom you over pay 
for his execrable labour. It is your money, 
that is the Spring of all, that in 
to go on: So that whatever he or the 
does in this matter, is all your act and deed; 


And is your Conſcience quite reconciled to 


this? Does it never reproach you at all? Has 
gold entirely blinded your eyes, and ſtupi- 


fied your heart? Can you fee, can you feel 
no harm therein? Is it doing as you would 


be done to? Make the caſe your own. ©. Maf- 
ter; (ſaid a ſlave at Liverpool to the Merchant 
that owned bit) what if ſome- of my 


country-men were to come here, and take 
away my Miſtreſs, and Maſter Tommy, and 
Maſter Billy, and carry them into our coun- 


try, and make them ſlaves, how would you 
like it?“ His anſwer was worthy of a man: 
« vill never buy a flave more while 1 live.” 

0 let his reſolution be Vours! Have no more 


any 


- 


wers him 


66 225 
any part ini this deteſtable buſineſs. Inſtantly 
leave it to thoſe utifeeling wretches, Who 
laugh at human nature and compaſſion!“ Be 
you a man! Not a wolf, a devourer of the 
human ſpecies ! Be merciful, that "you = 
Wann ai du 
N Ol 1-9 | 21311100 
12 And. this w concerus every Gen- 
2 that has an eſtate in our American 
Plantations : Vea all Slave-holders of whatever 
ank and degree: ſeeing Men: buyers are exactly 
ona level with Men-fealers.: Indeed you ſay, 
+I pay honeſtly for my Goods: and I am 
not concerned to know how they ate come by.” 
Nay, but you are: You are deeply concerned, 
to know-they are honeſtly come by. Other- 


they are not honeſtly. come by: | You know 
they are procured by means, nothing near ſo 
innocent as picking of pockets, houſe-breaking, 
or robbery upon the high-way. You know 
» they are:procured by a deliberate ſeries of more 
complicated villany, of. fraud, robbery and 
ny H 9 (murder 


wiſe you are partaker with a thief, and are 
not a jot honeſter than Him. But you know, 
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principally guilty, of all theſe frauds, robberies 


whether in their country, or elſewhere lies 
upon yo⁰, head. The blood - of thy brother, 
(tor, whether thou wilt believe it or no, fuch 


coſts, put a ſtop to its cry before it be too late 
lIaſtantly, at any price, were it the half o 
your goods, deliver thyſelf from blood-guilti- 
neſs! Thy hands, thy bed, thy furniture, 


: "3 2M 
murder) than was ever practiſed either by 


Mahometans or Pagans: in particular by mur- 


ders, of all kinds; by the blood of the inn · 
cent poured upon the ground like water. 
Now it is your money that pays the Merchant, 
and thro' him the Captain, and the African 
Butchers. You therefore are guilty, yea» 


and murders. Vou are the ſpring. that puts 
all the reſt in motion: they would not ſtir à 
ſtep without : Therefore the blood of all 
theſe--wretches, cho die before their time, 


he is in the fight of Him that made him) 
crieth againſi thee from the earth, from the 
ſhip, and from the waters. O, whatever it 


thy houſe, thy lands are at preſent- ſtamed 
with blood. Surely it is enough; accumulate 
| A 1 


N N 
no more guilt: ſpill no more the blood 
of the innocent! Do not hire another to 
ſhed blood: Do not pay him for doing it! 
Whether you are a Chriſtian or no, ſhew 
yourſelf a man; be not more ſavage than a 
lion or a bear! 


6. Perhaps you will ſay, «I do not buy 
any Negroes: I only «ſe thoſe left me by my 
Father.” So far is well: but is it enough to 
fatisfy your own conſcience? Had your Fa- 


ther, have you, has any man living, à right 


to uſe another as a ſtave? It cannot be, even 
ſetting Revelation aſide. It cannot be, that 
either War, for Contract, can give any man 
fuch a property in another as he has in his 
ſheep and oxen. Much leſs is it poſſible, 
that any child of man, ſhould ever be born a 
ave. Liberty is the right of every human 

creature, as ſooh as he breathes the vital air. 
And no human law can deprive him of that 


fight, which he derives from the law of nature. 


If therefore you have any regard to Juſtice, 


(to fay nothing of Mercy, nor of the revealed 


„ Law 
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Law of GOD) render unto all their due. 
Give Liberty to whom Liberty is due, that 
is to every child of man, to every partaker of 
human nature. Let a none ſerve you but by 
his own act and deed, by his own voluntary 
choice. Away with all whips, all chains, all 

* compulſion ! Be gentle toward all men. And 
ſee that you invariably! do unto every one, as 
you would . add, do Unto" iT 2. 
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. 0 thou GOD. of RP cn) avi art 
loving to every man, and whoſe mercy is over 
all thy works: Thou who art the Father of 
the Spirits of all -fleſh, and who art rich in 
mercy unto all: Thou who haſt mingled of 
one blood, all the nations upon earth: Have 
compaſſion upon theſe outcaſts of men, who 
are trodden down as dung upon the earth! 
Ariſe and help theſe that have no helper, 
whoſe. blood is ſpilt upon the ground like 
water! Are not theſe alſo the work of thine 
own hands, the purchaſe of thy Son's blood? 
Stir them up to cry unto thee in the land of 
their captivity ; and let their complaint come 
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up before thee; let it enter into thy ears! 
Make even thoſe that lead them away cap- 
tive to pity them, and turn their captivity as 


: the rivers in the South. O burſt thou all 


their chains in ſunder; more eſpecially the 
chains of their fins: Thou, Saviour of all, 
make them free, that they may be free 


indeed! 


The ſervile progeny of Ham 
Seize as the purchaſe of thy blood ! 
Let all the Heathen know thy name: 
From idols to the living GOD 
The dark Americans convert, 
And ſhine 1n every pagan heart ! 
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